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Your Special Day 


— is one special day in each year that each person can call} 

own: his or her birthday. On your own special day Father a 
Mother, the other members of your family, and your friends do vq 
special things to make you happy. For some of us there are gifts a 
parties; for others, perhaps a cake or the things we like best for dinne 
for still others, maybe a kiss or a love pat or friends calling out, “Hap 
birthday!” Whatever the special thing is, it makes you feel all war 
and happy because it is meant just for you. 

Birthdays are wonderful because of the love that your family a 
friends show you, but they are pretty wonderful for another reason, te 
Birthdays are like little markers that show you how much you have grow 
Last year even the gifts you received were for a younger child. If ys 
got a tricycle last year and a bike this year, you can see for yourself he 
much you have grown. Perhaps last year someone did something at yo 
party that you did not like, and you became angry and said cross thing 
to him. If something of the same kind happened this year and you hel 
your temper, you can see that you have grown in another way. Or pe 
haps there was a child at the party who felt left out and you were ab 
to draw him into the games and give him a happy time this year whe 
last year you would not have known how. All these things are hap 
evidences that you are growing. ° 

Not only boys and girls, but magazines, too, have birthdays. Th 
month WEE Wispom is celebrating its birthday, and its editors are qui 
happy about the gifts that some of its readers have given it this ye 
You will find a song, “Ten Little Toes,” set to music by Judy Taylo 
on page 12, and on page 13 there is a little play, “Vegetable Garden 
written by Theresa King. There are several puzzles sent in by reade 
and, of course, the usual poems and stories in the WEE Wispom Writes 
Guild. The paper doll was designed by Joan Hanssen. 

Thank you, boys and girls, for the love you have for WEE Wisb0 
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Pp aper Boat 


By Anobel Armour 


a makes the nicest boat, 
The kind a puffing breath will float; 

I blow it down the pool, and then 

I blow and blow it back again. 


Sometimes I play I’m feeding fish, 
And other times I simply wish 

That my pool was a whole mile wide )¢ 
And that a high wind drove the tide. Ki 


Though if it did, I wouldn’t be 
Blowing paper boats to sea 

Across my own small sunny pool 
On days when I don’t go to school. 
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Gertrude LeWarne Parker 


— Ted gasped as he rushed into 
the house all out of breath, ‘‘there’s a 
girl at school, and her daddy says she has to give 
her dog away today. Today, Mother!” Ted was 
so excited that he was shaking. “‘Her daddy says 
the dog is dumb and he won’t have him around.” 


Ted’s eyes were pleading. “A boy just has to have — 


his own dog, Mother. I'll train him—not just 
tricks, but something useful.” 

“Well, I’m afraid he’d have to be trained if 
you want Daddy to like him,’ Mother said, and 


put her arm around Ted’s shoulders. “Are you 


sure you want him, Dear?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes, Mother!” Ted answered. He wrig- 
gled away from her and ran to the door. “T'll 
go and get him, Mother. He’s beautiful. Wait 
until you see him.” 

Eight-year-old Ted raced as fast as his legs 
could carry him. Before he reached the corner, 
he turned and called, “Have him some scraps 
ready, won’t you, Mother?” 

Half an hour later Ted came back with the 
dog pulling hard on his leash. “He doesn’t want 
to come, Mother. He’s afraid.” 


Ted put his arms around the dog and patted 
him on the head. “Isn’t he beautiful, Mother? 
Look! The brown on his back comes around in 
front just like a vest, and his chest is white like 
a shirt. 

Mother laughed. “Yes, he’s quite a dandy. He 
looks as though he might have put on his best 
suit of clothes to come to our house. He's quite 
a dandy.” 

“Mother!” Ted squealed. “Dandy! That's a 
good name for him. Yes, sir, we'll call him 
Dandy.” 

' Ted stood the dog up on his hind legs. “Dandy, 
you're almost as tall as I am now. Please dont 
grow too big for our small house,” he whispered 
in Dandy’s ear. 

Ted gave Dandy a good brushing, so that he 
would look his very best when Daddy came 
home. Daddy liked good dogs. Ted wondered 
how he would rate Dandy. ; 

When Daddy came, he looked the dog over. 

“Can he fetch a stick when you throw it?” 
Daddy asked. 

“Well,” Ted said, “not yet, I guess; but I'm 
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going to teach him. He's a good dog, Daddy; 
and look, he can laugh on one side of his face.” 

Daddy laughed and patted Ted on the head. 
“Well, well, he’s quite a dog, Son.” 

Ted felt like crying. He wanted Daddy to like 
his dog, and he could not stand it if he thought 
Daddy was making fun of Dandy. 

“Watch, Daddy, I’m going to teach him to 
fetch.” 

He threw a stick to the far end of the garden. 
“Fetch!” Ted ordered, and away went Dandy 
after it. He picked it up, dropped it, and came 
racing back. He was so happy, and his one-sided 
grin was broader than ever. 

Daddy threw back his head and roared his big 
jolly laugh. 

“Well, Son,” he said, 
“that dog’s a clown. 
He really does laugh, 
doesn’t he?” 

He put his hand on 
Ted’s shoulder and 
pulled his ear a little. 
“But you'll have to ad- 
mit he’s not very smart, 
won't you?” 

“He will learn, 
Daddy. You wait and 
see,” Ted answered. 

For days Ted and 
Dandy played together, 
and all the children on 
the street came to see 
the new dog. Ted’s 
friend Jack loved to 
perch atop the fence at 
the far end of a pond 
in the pasture back of 
his father’s home. 

“Your dog’s dumb, just plain dumb,” Jack 
kept saying. Penny, his baby sister, peeping 
through the fence, kept repeating, “Dum, dum,” 
after him. One day Jack laughed and said: “Even 
Penny can see he’s dumb. He can’t do tricks or 
anything!’ 

Ted answered, ‘“‘He’s not dumb!” But some- 
times he almost lost faith in Dandy. 

Day after day the lessons in fetching went on. 
Ted would throw an old doll into the pond and 
order Dandy to fetch it. Dandy woud swim out 
to the doll, paddle around, barking and splash- 
ing. Then he would pick it up, give it a good 
shaking, drop it in the water again, and come 
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Jack and Ted pulled Penny out of the water. 


back, grinning, to Ted. And Jack and Penny 
would laugh. 

Those were bad days for Ted. There were 
grass fires at the edge of town. When the siren 
screamed, all the boys and their dogs ran pell- 
mell, and now Ted had a dog to take with him, 
too. But Dandy just could not behave himself. 
One time he tried to bit the fire hose. The fire- 


man turned the water on him, and Dandy went’ 


rolling over and over. He scrambled to his feet 
and came back for more. The fireman laughed, 
but said, “You'd better keep that clown home 
after this, kid.” 


Ted, really ashamed this time, dragged Dandy 
home by the collar and gave him a good scolding. 

“Dandy, don’t you 
want people to like 
you? Don’t you want to 
learn anything? Now 
we can’t go to any more 
grass fires. You can’t be 
a clown all your life.” 

Dandy got into more 
trouble. He trampled 
on some of Mother's 
choicest plants. 

“I’m sorry, Mother. I 
guess his feet are get- 
ting too big,” Ted said. 
But after days and days 
of training, Dandy got 
the idea and kept away 
from the flower beds. 

Ted was happy then. 
He worked harder than 
ever with Dandy’s train- 
ing. But how Dandy 
loved the water! He 
would jump into the 
pond and come out grinning and shake himself 
dry, no matter who was around. Two or three 
such sprinklings made Daddy quite cross. 

“Just what is that dog good for?”” Daddy asked 
one day, and Ted could not answer him. 

That was the day Daddy took down the back 
fence to rebuild it. He left the gate standing. 
Jack and Penny came up the alley just in time 
to see Dandy barking at the gate for someone 
to let him in. Ted would always remember Jack’s 
yelling: “Look! The dumb dog barking at the 
gate and no fence there!” 

And Penny, like a parrot, repeated, “Dum, 
dum, dum, dum.” ‘ 
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“Dandy, what made you do 
it?” Ted whispered as he put 
his arms around the dog. But 
Dandy wagged his tail. He 
could not know how serious 


this business of training him 


was to Ted. 


Ted remembered the flower 
bed and felt better. Dandy 
never went near there now, and 
if he had learned that much, 
perhaps he could learn to fetch, 
too. Then Daddy and all the 
kids would know he was a 
smart dog. And Jack would 
have to quit calling him dumb. 


_ But when he took Dandy to the 


pond for his lesson, it ended 
like all the others—with the 
doll left floating on the water 
in the pond. 

Ted stretched out on the grass 
to think things over. Dandy, 
too, stretched out with his paws 
across Ted’s knees. 

“Dandy, what am I going to 
do with you?” Ted asked. But 
Dandy was having a nice nap 
after his cool plunge in the 
pond. He was just a funny, lov- 
able dog. He could not know 
how much Ted missed going to 
all the grass fires or how much 


it hurt Ted to have the other. 


boys and girls make fun of his 
dog. If just once Dandy would 
bring the doll out of the pond! 
“Just once, Dandy!’’ Ted 
pleaded. 

And, Ted thought, pretty 
soon Daddy would be asking 
again, “Can he fetch yet?” And 
Ted knew he would have to say 
no. 
Discouraged, Ted tossed a 
pebble at Dandy to waken him 
and started home. As he passed 
Jack’s home, he saw Penny play- 
ing beside the pool in her fa- 
ther’s back yard. When she saw 
Ted and Dandy, she began sing- 
ing, “Dum, dum dog; dum, dum 
dog.” Ted turned his back on 


My Teddy Bear's 
Like Me 


By Elizabeth Seatter 
Christensen 


When Teddy and I get up 
with a smile, 
We have such a happy 
day; 
But when I am cross and 
grumble and frown, 
My Teddy is just the 
same way. 


He won’t eat his cereal, he 
makes such a fuss, 
He whines, and he has a 
long face; 
Of course, I am doing just 
the same things, 
And we're both, Mother 
says, a disgrace. 


And then Mother tells me 
that I am her child; 
And Teddy is mine, don’t 
you see? 
And she is so sure that I’d 
want him to be 
Just the way she would 
like to have me. 


So now we’ve decided it’s 
all up to me; 
If Teddy does just what I 
do, 
I'll have to be happy and 
do what I should; 
Then Teddy will be that 
way, too. 


her. He did not want to see her 
or hear her. 
A minute later, he heard a 


to see Penny toppling into the 
pool. 

Dandy,’ he shouted, 
“fetch!” Dandy was off, and in 
less than a minute he was in the 
water. Another minute and he 
had caught up with Penny. 
There was no barking or splash. 
ing now. He took a firm grip 
on Penny’s dress with his teeth 
and paddled to the wall of the 
pool. 

Jack had heard Penny's 
scream, and came running in 
time to help Ted pull the cold 
dripping Penny out of the 
water. 

Dandy climbed out of the 
pool. His work was done. He 
grinned and shook himself dry, 
and not one of the neighbors, 
who had gathered around the 
pool by this time, seemed to 
mind the sprinkling they got to- 
day. Dandy was really and 
truly a hero! 

Ted started for the house to 
tell Mother the wonderful news 
when Jack came running after 
him. 

“Wait, Ted,” Jack said, his 
eyes filled with tears. “I’m truly 
sorry I ever said your dog was 
dumb.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Jack. 
Forget it,” Ted said, waving his 
hand airily as he had seen 
Daddy do. 

He turned away. “Come on, 
boy,” he called to Dandy, who 
was still wagging his tail and 
laughing. 

Ted ran as fast as he could. 
He wanted to be out in front 
when Daddy drove in the drive- 
way. Maybe this would be the 
very day Daddy would ask, 
“Well how about Dandy? Can 
he fetch ?” 


And this time Ted could say, 


“You just know he ca, 
scream. He turned just in time 


Daddy! He is really a dandy.” 
WEE: WISDOM 
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for the Winner 


By Florence M. Davis 


What the Story Told Before 


Chuck Emery (12) and his brother Brad (15) were 
building racers to enter the Cornish Soap Box Derby, 
which was sponsored by the Cornish Chevrolet Com- 
pany and Cornish Herald-Tribune. Mr. Ordway wanted 
his son Pidge (13) to build one, but Pidge was too 
lazy to try, even when his father offered him $50. 
Pidge asked Brad to help him build a racer, helping 
more than the rules allowed. Brad refused, and Pidge 
got angry. Brad did not tell Chuck about the quarrel. 

Brad won first place. This entitled him to enter the 
All-American Soap Box:Derby at Akron, Ohio. 

The Cornish Derby prize was a bicycle, which Brad 
gave to Chuck. As Chuck pedaled toward home, he 
passed Pidge and his sister Susy. Pidge said, “Brad 
won today, but that doesn’t mean he'll win at Akron. 
You wait and see!” 

When Chuck returned home he found a telegram 
from Brad wanting someone to come to Akron who 
could furnish proof to the Inspection Committee that 
he had made the racer by himself. Chuck hastily 
checked the list of the names of those who had seen 
Brad making his racer, but none of them could go 
unless Pidge would help Brad. Chuck offered to give 
his new bike if Pidge would only help. Pidge finally 
agreed. 

Chuck told his grandmother of the plan, but she 
discouraged him, for she did not approve of boys’ 
hitchhiking and offered other suggestions. Not one 
worked out. Brad needed help. What was Chuck to do? 
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Part Three 
6ST! Pidge!” Chuck stood under the window, 
waiting. 
No answer. 


He tried again, louder, afraid of waking some- 
one besides Pidge. And presently he did. After 
throwing several pebbles up at Pidge’s window, 
he missed his mark and hit the one in the next 
room. Susy’s face appeared. She peeked down at 
him through the early morning mist. 

“Chuck—is that you ?”” Her voice was cautious, 
too. ““Pidge is still asleep. I'll wake him. Wait— 
I’m coming down.” 

She disappeared, while Chuck stood, frown- 
ing and pawing the wet grass with his toe. Wait? 
What else was there to do, since Pidge wasn’t 
ready ? Chuck was in a fever of impatience to get 
started. Gram was an early riser. In another 
hour she would get up and find his note. He 
hoped to be well on his way to Akron before that 
took place. She was not going to like his slipping 
off this way, he thought uneasily; but he had to 
do it to help Brad, didn’t he? 

The front door opened, and Susy came out. 
She closed the door quietly and tiptoed down 
the steps to where Chuck stood shivering in the 
early-morning chill. She was carrying a ‘brown 
paper bag in her hand. 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, Your helper 
I will be, 

For I love You, 

And You love me. 


“Pidge is getting dressed; 
he'll be right down,” she said. 
“Oh, Chuck, couldn't I go with 
you?” 

Chuck looked at her, startled. 
“What for?” he asked. 


“I'd just love to go and see 
the races. Besides, I—I'm 
afraid Pidge might change his 
mind halfway there and come 
back.” 

This thought was worrying 
Chuck, too, especially since 
Pidge was both taller and 
heavier than he. If Pidge ran 
out on him, there wasn’t much 
Chuck could do about it. 


“He won't,” Chuck told Susy 


stoutly, as much to convince 
himself as her. “Not when I’m 
giving him my bike.” 

“Did you put it in our 
garage?” 

Chuck nodded. 

“T'll take good care of it for 
you,” Susy promised. 
“Thanks,” said Chuck glum- 
ly. “What's in the bag?” 

Susy held it out. “It’s for 
you,” she told him shyly. “It’s 
some lunch in case you get 
hungry.” 

“Thanks, Susy, thanks!” 
“You have any breakfast?” 
she asked. 

“Yes. I had some doughnuts 


and two glasses of milk. Any- 
way, I’ve got some money with 
me.” 

“How much?” asked Susy 
practically. 

“Five dollars.” 

“That's more than Pidge is 
taking. I lent him three dollars. 
It was all I had. He wouldn’t 
use any of his own. Chuck, I 
hope you can fix it so Brad can 
race. He must feel awful. Does 
he know you’re coming?” 

“No. How could he?” 

“Why, you could have sent 
him a telegram, or even called 
him up.” 

Chuck frowned. “I never 
thought of it,” he admitted, 
and wished he had. 

“Well, he’s probably won- 
dering why your mother hasn’t 
come,” Susy pointed out. “He 
didn’t know she was going to 
California, did he?” 

“No—that’s right—he didn’t. 
The telegram from Dad came 
after Brad had gone to Akron. 
Well, it’s too late to do any- 
thing about it now. With any 
luck hitchhiking, we ought to 
be there by noon—pretty near. 
The sooner we get started, the 
sooner we'll get there. Where 
is Pidge, anyway?” 

Just then the front door 
opened stealthily, and Pidge 
came out. His black eyes were 
puffy with sleep, and he was 
chewing on a piece of bread 
and jam. 

“It’s going to rain,” he said. 
“T’'ve half a mind not to go.” 

“Oh, come on!” said Chuck, 
scared lest Pidge really meant it. 

And Susy told him sharply, 
“Of course, you’re going. You 
promised. You can’t back out 
now. I do wish I could go, too,” 
she added wistfully. “Why 
can’t I, Chuck?” 

“Because it'll be hard enough 
to get a ride for ourselves with- 


out a girl along,” Chuck said 

Pidge scowled. “All tight 
let’s go. Susy, don’t forget to 
tell Dad why we've gone nov, 
He'd have a fit if he thought | 
just took off on my own.” 

“TH tell him,” promised 
Susy. She stood watching them 
as they started down the drive. 
way. 
“What about your mother?” 
asked Chuck, turning to wave 
toSusy. 

“She's away. She's gone to 
Cincinnati to stay a few days 
with Aunt Harriet.” 

“Who's taking care of you? 
Susy 

“Susy! No! She can’t cook. 
Mrs. Morrison comes in and 
gets our meals, and my father's 
home nights. She makes raised 
rolls for breakfast Saturday 
mornings. Just my luck to have 
to miss them today!” 

Chuck could find no answer 
to this, and they walked in 
silence for a few minutes. The 
sun broke through the mist, and 
the day brightened halfhearted- 
ly. The smell of rain still hung 
in the air. 

“Aren’t many cars along 
here,’’ complained Pidge. 
“What if we can’t get a ride?’ 

“We will when we get to the 
main highway.” 

Suddenly Pidge stopped short. 

“You put your bike in out 
garage?” he asked. 

Chuck nodded soberly. “Yes,” 
he said. And they trudged along 
in silence again. 

The clock on the Baptist 
Church was striking six when 
they came to the intersection 
where the broad four-lane high- 
way passed through Cornish. 

“There ought to be plenty of 
folks going this way—going up 
for the race,” Chuck said. 
“Though tomorrow would be 
better, maybe.” 
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“It would,” agreed Pidge. 
“A lot of people go up just for 
the one day, I guess, and don’t 
stay overnight.” 

“But tomorrow would be too 
late for Brad,” Chuck pointed 
out. “He has to know if he’s 
going to race before then; and 
after all, that’s what we're go- 
ing for—so he can race—isn’t 
it?” 

“Perhaps—that’s what you 
are going for,” said Pidge. “I’m 
going mostly because I want to 
see the race.” 

“Well, I want to see the race, 
too. Hey; there’s a car stopping! 
Come on.” 

Chuck ‘started running, and 
Pidge pounded along close at 
his heels. 


Back in Cornish, Gram Emery 
was out of bed and dressed by 
six o'clock. 

“Til let Chuck sleep until I 
get breakfast ready,” she de- 
cided, as she went downstairs. 
She filled the teakettle and set 
it on the big, old-fashioned 
stove. Then she set places for 
herself and for Chuck at the 
kitchen table, and let Cooney 
in. When she opened: the re- 
frigerator door to get milk for 
him and cream for the cereal, 
Chuck’s note bounced out and 
fell at her feet. She jumped, 
and then stooped over and 
picked it up. 

“Dear Gram. Please don’t be 
mad at me. I just have to go to 
Akron and make sure Brad 
traces. Pidge is going with me. 
We'll be all right, and we'll be 
home after the races sometime 
tomorrow. Chuck.” 

“Why, that little rascal!” 
Gram said aloud, crossly. “I 
thought he was upstairs in bed 
all this time. Maybe this is a 
joke.” So she climbed the nar- 
fow stairs and looked into the 
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middle bedroom. It was empty. 
The bed was made up—a little 
lumpy, but made. When Gram’s 
eyes fell on that, they softened. 
She shook her head. ‘That 
Chuck!” she said. 

She sat down to a lonely 
breakfast. “I’m worried about 
him,” she thought.- ‘‘He’s -too 


young to be traipsing off this 


way. I wonder what Perry 
Ordway’s mother and father 
think of it. Someone ought 
to fetch them both back.” 
Presently she set her cup down 
with a thump and went out 
to the garage. There stood 
her son’s old car, just as Chuck’s 
mother had left it—for safe- 
keeping in her absence. 

Gram Emery looked at it 
doubtfully, for it had been 
some time since she had driven 
a car. She got into it and backed 
it out slowly. She drove down 
the street, stopping at the cor- 
ner store for a paper. She sat, 
reading the headlines for a 
minute. The whole front page 
was just news about the All- 
American Soap Box Derby in 
Akron, it seemed to her. She 
read part of it, and then care- 
fully put the paper down on 
the seat beside her. 


At Ordway’s house, she 
parked the car in the drive- 
way, climbed the steps, and 
pressed the bell. The door was 
opened promptly by Susy, in a 
clean blue playsuit. Her dark 
curls were brushed smoothly 
back and tied with a blue rib- 
bon. Her eyes widened when 
she saw who was standing 
there. 

“Your mother home, Susy?” 
Gram asked. “Your name is 
Susy, isn’t it?” Gram didn’t 
know the Ordways very well. 

“Yes, ma'am, I’m Susy. But 
my mother isn’t home. She’s 
away—at my aunt's.” 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I now 
Take time to pray 
And thank You for 
A happy day. 


“Your father then—is he 
home?” 

“Yes, ma’am, he is, but a 

“Could I see him?” Gram 
asked crisply, thinking, ““Good- 
ness gracious, what’s she acting 
so guilty about? She knows why 
I'm here all right.” 

Just then Mr. Ordway came. 
down the stairs into the hall. 
He looked surprised, but said 
courteously, “Why, good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Emery. Aren’t you out 
early? Come in, come in!” 

Gram stepped into the wide, 
cool hall and followed Mr. 
Ordway into the living room. 
Susy vanished, but Gram had a 
feeling she was not far away. 

“How much do you know 
about this escapade your son 
and my grandson have gotten 
into?” she asked abruptly. 

“Escapade? I don’t believe I 
know what you mean.” Mr. 
Ordway looked puzzled. 

“Ask your daughter Susy, 
why don’t you? Maybe she can 
tell you.” 

“Susy!” he called; and she 
came quickly into the room, 
looking a bit scared. 

“What's your brother been 
up to now?” he asked. Susy 
opened her mouth; but before 
she could speak, her father 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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A Read-Aloud Story 


NCE there was a little bear, 

A naughty little bear, 
Who hid his brother's hickory nuts 
And pulled his sister’s hair. 
His name was Billy Bo Bo, 
And he thought it fun to tease; 
He said, “Today I'm going to do 
Exactly as I please.” 
He didn’t say, “Good morning,” 
And he didn’t wash his paws; 
He gulped his breakfast berries down 
And licked his juicy jaws. 
Then he stuck his foot out 
When his sister tried to pass, 
And with an oops, ker-tumble-skid, 
She landed in the grass. 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1954 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


The Naughty Little Bear 


He hid from Cheeky Chipmunk; 
Then he bounced out with a roar, 
And Cheeky jumped and swallowed 
All the food he’d planned to store, 
He turned Tuff Turtle on his back, 
And there Tuff had to stay, 

His house all topsy-turvy, 

Till a good friend came his way. 


He played a game of “‘tossup,” 
And his “ball” was Suzy Snail; 
He tried to pull a ring right off 
Poor Rollie Raccoon’s tail. 

He growled at Bucko Bullfrog 
As he leaped to catch a bug. 
Bucko forgot his chug-a-rum 
And hollered, “Rum-a-chug!” 


He saw Skip Squirrel sleeping, 

And he gave a horrid shriek; 

And in the middle of a snore, 

Skip jumped into the creek. 

Billy laughed and hurried on. 

really having fun.” 

But afterwhile he stopped and looked. 
“Well, where is everyone?” 

He started back; then, oops!— 

His feet got tangled in a vine, 

And slip-trip-flip, he sat down 

On a spiky porcupine. 

“Ow!” he cried, “your quills are sharp. 
Ow! Why don’t you wear fur? 

At first I thought I'd sat down 

On a giant cocklebur.” 

He rubbed himself, and when he looked, 
Pris Porcupine had gone. 

“It’s getting late,” he told himself; 
better hurry on.” 
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He heard a noise, snap-crackle-snap! 
Without a backward look, 

With shaky knees, he left the trees 

And ran toward the brook. 

h “Something's following me,’ he thought; 
ith “What could it ever be?” 

He saw a shadow “Ow,” he groaned, . 
“It’s twice my size, dear me!” 

>i The ground was soft down by the brook, 
ved And with a skid-ker-thud, 


. Billy got his feet mixed up 

: And tumbled in the mud. Soon he glanced behind him. 
He turned his head this way and that, Te eniiled: “Ten alinset diese” 
But didn't hear a sound; He was. In fact, he almost backed 
He jumped up quickly, shook himself, Right into Mother Bear. 
And then he looked around. be very handy ew 


To spank you, dear,” she said. 
“Why did you come home backward ? 
It’s time you were in bed.” 


He turned and smiled. “I fooled someone. 
But where is Father Bear ?” 

‘He went to look for you,” she said; 
“You gave us quite a scare. 

You didn’t answer when we called, 

And so he went to find you.” 

“If you'll look,” a gruff voice said, 
“You'll see I’m right behind you.” 

He turned, and there stood Father Bear. 
He said, “What made you run? 


“Something’s following me, I know; 
’ — Hecan’t be far from here, 


And he'll keep following when he sees I guess you found that being scared 
These muddy tracks—oh, dear! Was really not much fun.” 
I know just what I'll do,” he thought; It was you who followed me, 
“My tracks are plain as day; Said Billy with a smile. 
I'll just walk backward, and he'll think And after that he was real good 
I've gone the other way. b. For quite a long, long while. 
He hadn't backed so very far +t. 
When suddenly, ker-bump! 
He hit a tree and, bouncing back, 
d. He landed on a stump. 


“Whoo-who are you?” a cross voice called 
From high up in a tree. 

“Gr—owl, I’m Billy Bo Bo Bear,” 
He answered. “‘Can’t you see?” 


‘p. “How could I tell ?” said Otto Owl; 
“It's almost dark. What's more, 

I've never heard of anyone 

Who walked hind-part-before.” 

ked, “T'm walking backward,” Billy said, © 
“And here's the reason why: 

I think there’s something following me. 
And now, I'll say good-by.” 
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Music by Judy Taylor (12 years) 
Copyright 1953 by Judy Taylor and Wm. Ford 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Ten lit - tle fin-gers, Ten lit - tle toes, Two lit- tle eyes, One lit- tle nose, 


One lit - tle curl, and one lit - tle bow: How much! love 


you, none will ev - er know. 
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Two lit - tle dim- ples, One lit - tle smile! Snug in her cra-dle, sleep-ing all the while, 


is Mom-my’s 


pre-cious dar-ling and Dad - dy’s” 


Words by William Ford 
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Characters 
Radish Cabbage 
Watermelon Lettuce 
Corn Carrot 
Beet Onion 
Farmer 
Scene 1 


(small children dressed as vegetables) 


RADISH: My, but I’m getting big. I’m larger 
than any of the other vegetables. 
WATERMELON: Oh, ho, Radish, you might 
think you’re the biggest, but just look at me. 
CORN: Don’t you vegetables quarrel over who 
is the largest. Just look at my color. I really must 
be by far the most beautiful vegetable in the 
garden. 

BEET: You don’t really think you are the most 
beautiful vegetable in the garden, do you? Why, 
just look at me. 

CABBAGE: Oh, you vegetables may be big or 
beautiful, but my friend Lettuce and I have by 
far the best heads. : 
CARROT: I guess we'll all have to agree with 
you there, Cabbage. Anyway, my head is rather 
pointed. 
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Vegetable Garden 


By Theresa King 
(12 years) 
Seaside, Ore. 


ONION: Boo, hoo, hoo. 
ALL (together): What's the matter, Onion? 
ONION: Oh, my! I have terrible news. I just 
heard that the farmer’s well ran dry; and if we 
don’t get some rain pretty soon, we'll all die. 
BEET: There’s not a cloud in the sky. 


Scene 2 


RADISH: Two whole days without water. I’m 
completely wilted. 

CARROT: Oh, what a horrible way to die. I'd 
much rather be fed to a rabbit or cooked in a 
stew. 

CORN: Don’t give up hope yet, vegetables. 
There is a tiny cloud in the sky today. 

ALL (looking up at the sky): It’s raining; three 
cheers for the little cloud. 

WATERMELON: My, that feels good. Now I 
can dream of making someone else cool in the 
summertime. 

CARROT: It surely does feel good. I can almost 
feel myself growing. 


Scene 3 
(larger children dressed as vegetables) 


LETTUCE: If the farmer doesn’t get here to 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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Humble Men 


By Bula Hahn 


F EW persons can be great teachers or leaders. Much is told about the activities of Saul inf others 
But with God’s help, all persons, even boys the years that followed. Very little, if anything § her 
and girls, if their hearts are filled with God’s love is told about the doings of Ananias. But today been s 


' and their desire for helpfulness is sincere, can when we read about Ananias and his act of kind. {| But 


do deeds of kindness that will live and be remem- ness, we admire the humble man who, afte § were | 
bered long after they themselves are forgotten. a moment of hesitation, turned and followed ly lov 
We read last month about Ananias and his God's will. His opportunity came, and he met} desire 
kindness to the blind Saul. Ananias was not a_ the test. And, 
brave man; indeed, he was a very shy, humble After he was baptized, Saul did not wish tof ™" 
man. When, in a dream, the Lord told him to contact the men of influence whom he had come — 
in hel 


go and put his hand on the blind Saul, Ananias 


to Damascus to see. Again it was little-known, 
tried to talk the Lord out of it. It was night. 


humble men, followers of the new faith, who and 


Surely the Lord did not expect him, Ananias, to came to Saul’s aid. At that time, all men who know! 
leave the security of his own home to go to the followed Jesus’ teaching were called disciples have | 
aid of a wicked and cruel man, even if the man And it was to a disciple’s home that Saul went Int 
Bi was blind. for rest and protection. they t 
It was quite generally known that Saul was But Saul was eager to tell of the new doctrine #5 the 
the enemy of all who believed in Jesus and fol- of love. So straightway he went to the synagogue that c 

lowed His teaching. It was known, too, that and told the people that Jesus was the Son off —*t 

Saul had come to the city of God, the Savior who the proph Their 
Damascus = authority toper- == = ets of old had said would come. = ' 
secute, and bind in chains if he The people were at first sur§ “48° 
: chose, all who followed the new THE PRAYER emake sea astonished at Saul’s re 
a faith. words. Then someone asked, “ls a 
| But even while he argued, OF FAITH not this the man who in Jerusa care 
Ananias knew what he must do. (Adapted) lem persecuted all followers of gre 

If he would follow Jesus’ teach- God is my help in every need; Jesus? Did he not come to Da that ‘ 

ing, he must know that all men God does my every hunger . mascus to seek and bring all the li 

are brothers. Knowing this, feed; . followers to the chief priests?” Ex 

brotherly love drove fear out of God dwells within me, guides When they were told that heart 

his heart. He went to the blind my way Saul was that same man, they ‘°P* 

Saul and, laying his hand on Through every moment, night people became very angty, then a 

“3 him, called him brother; and and day. outraged and cruelly resentful. and | 
4 Saul received his sight. I now am wise, I now amtrue, The leaders in the synagogue ropes 
E When Saul was no longer Patient, kind, and loving, too. demanded that Saul _ stop . ‘ing 
: blind, he saw as a man behold- All things I am, can do, and be, preaching the new faith. But ie | 
ing a vision and knew the Truth. Through Christ, the Truth that Saul did not stop; instead, he me 

The brotherly love that Ananias is in me. ~ increased his efforts. So the men he dj 

had shown him had touched his God is my health, I can’t be high in power plotted to kill > ' 

heart. Saul was a man of strong sick ; him. pe 

conviction and quick action. God is my strength, unfailing, Damascus was surrounded by “ th 

The Bible tells us that without quick ; a wide, high stone wall. On a Gol | 

delay Saul accepted Jesus as the God is my all, I know no fear, of this wall, houses had been Fe f 

Christ, Son of the living God, Since God and love and Truth built, and their open windows He « 

and that Ananias baptized him are here. overlooked the country beyond. hel : 

that same day. —Hannah More Kohaus It was in one of these home P 
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that a group of disciples met 
one night to plan a way to save 
Saul’s life. They were little- 
known, humble men; the Bible 
does not even tell their names. 
Some of the men may have 
worked outside the city by day; 
others may have been shepherds 
or herdsmen; others could have 
been servants of the rich. 

But we know that the men 
were bound together in brother- 
ly love and in their common 
desire to save the life of Saul. 
And, too, they shared a com- 
mon danger, for these men 
probably risked their own lives 
in helping Saul. If their identity 
and purpose had become 
known, they no doubt would 
have been put to death. 


In the stillness of that night, 
they thought not of themselves 
as they watched the sky, hoping 
that clouds would hide the moon 
—at least, for a little while. 
Their plan was a clever one. 
One of the men had secured a 
large basket. (Today we prob- 
ably would call it a hamper.) | 
Others brought pieces of rope 
carefully concealed in their clothing. While paid 
guatds watched at all city gates to make sure 
that Saul did not try to slip through, the men in 
the little house on the wall worked on steadily. 

Each man probably prayed silently in his own 
heart as the plan took shape. They wound the 
rope round and round the basket and tied it 
securely. Then it was passed through the window, 
and Saul crouched inside it. Slowly now, with 
topes taut, the men lowered the basket to the 
ground. Under cover of darkness, Saul made his 
Way across open country, leaving Damascus and 
his enemies behind. _ 

After a time, Saul returned to Jerusalem, but 
he did not look up the well-to-do people of the 
city who formerly had been his friends. Neither 
did he go to the rulers and men of high rank 
in the Temple. Instead, Saul sought out the dis- 
ciples and men whom he knew to be followers of 
Jesus. He wanted to be numbered as one of them. 


He wanted to work with them. He wanted to 


help them tell the people of Jerusalem that Jesus 
AUGUST, 1954 
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The men lowered the basket to the ground. 


was the true Son of God. 

But the followers and disciples of Jesus 
doubted Saul’s sincerity; many were afraid of 
him. They remembered the times he had perse- 
cuted them before his visit to Damascus. They 
may have feared that his plea for friendship and 
membership into the church was but a plan 
whereby he could more easily betray them. They 
had heard of his preaching in the synagogues of 
Damascus, but the followers in Jerusalem still 
thought of him as an enemy. 

Then Barnabas, a devoted follower of Jesus, 
came to Saul’s aid. Barnabas accepted him as a 
companion and brought him to the other dis- 
ciples. Fearlessly then, Saul preached in the name 
of Jesus in the streets and in the synagogues. 

But, as in Damascus, the rulers sought to have 
Saul killed. Again it was humble men who came 
to his rescue. A few brethren of the church took 
Saul to a place by the sea and put him on a boat 
that was going to Tarsus. 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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ORALEE flushed, and her heart beat smother- 

ingly. It hurt her to see her cousin Red look 
relieved because she offered to give up her place 
on the baseball team the Spartans were trying to 
get together. She glanced away from him, across 
the sunny back yard, and hoped he would not see 
how unhappy she was because she was not good 
enough in baseball to help the Spartans. 

As captain, Red was responsible for the team 
and the way it would play against Zip Holiday’s 
Sluggers Saturday at the county fair. The idea of 
having a junior baseball event had begun with 
Andy Van Orden’s grandfather, and interest in it 
had grown. The merchants in Pleasanton col- 
lected money to give to the winning team. Even 
if no prize had been offered, the Spartans would 
have wanted to win; but the money made them 
still more eager. They needed a new door for 
their clubhouse. The old one sagged and might 
not hold against the cold winds when winter 
came. So the game Saturday was doubly im- 

rtant. 

“If you don’t want to play, O.K.” Red ac- 
cepted her offer promptly; but he must have seen 
that she was miserable, because he added, “We 
need someone on the side lines to coach and do 
a lot of other things. You be our manager.” 

“You're just trying to keep me from feeling 
left out,” she said. 

Her blue eyes held his steadily, and he began 
to wriggle and stammer. “What if you aren't 
much at baseball? You're good at basketball; no 
one can beat you handling a sled; your pies are 


super; and——” 
“I know,” she nodded. “I’m a good batter, too, 
and I can catch the high balls; but I muff the 


One 
Leader 
Too Many 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1954 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


hard, fast ones, straight off the bat. Then the 
other team scores, and the crowd hoots, and | 


~ play worse and worse!” 


“If you'd practice, you'd get control,” Red in- 
sisted. “You can do anything if you want to bad- 
ly enough. You know that.” 

“Maybe,” she said uncertainly. “But I believe 
what Auntie says, ‘A person can do anything if 
he will pay the price for it, but it may not be 
worth the price.’ That's how I’ve felt about me 
and baseball. For me to get really good at it 
would take a lot of time that I ought to spend on 
something else. But I’m sorry about Saturday!” 

“I've got a good team figured out,” Red told 
her. “I pitch. Andy catches. Bob is shortstop. 
David plays first base; Kegs, second; Chink, 
third. That takes care of the infield and puts the 
Spartans where they play best. Andy’s cousin 


- Jack is here on a visit. He’ll be a good left fielder. 


Earl Farrell said he would play right field for 
us.” 
Coralee swallowed the lump in her throat. 
“What about center field?’”’ she asked. 

“I had you there,” he explained, “but David 
and I asked Charley Brewer to stand by as sub 
stitute. He’s good anywhere. So he can take 
center field, and you can substitute if we need 

ou. 
: “T'll help wherever I can,” she promised. “And 
I’m glad you thought of Charley.” 

Red scowled. “I’ve thought of him a lot! He's 
a dandy player, but he worries me. Ever since he 
won the ski race last winter, he seems to think 
he’s better at everything than anyone else. It may 
be hard to keep him from trying to run things, 
whether we want him to or not.” : 
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Coralee said anxiously, “I hadn’t noticed. I 
don’t see him much during vacation. But you’re 
captain, Red. We voted on that.” 

He nodded. “I know, it’s up to me to handle 
the team,” he said, “‘but I almost wish we'd voted 
for David. Charley pays more attention to him 
than to anyone else. Maybe he could get it into 
Charley’s head that this is one time he can be 
worth more as a follower than as a leader.” 

Red had reason for his un- 
easiness. The first time the 
Spartan team got together, Red 
gave the line-up. 

“OXK.,” Charley announced 
in a loud, confident voice, 
“but I ought to play short- 
stop.” 
“That’s Bob’s po- . 
sition,’ said Red. 

Charley scowled,. 
and his shoulders be- 
gan to hunch. 

“Bob’s always 
played there, Char- 
ley,” Coralee said 
quickly. ‘‘We 
wouldn’t want him 
shoved out.” 


best in every whistling contest we've had, and it 
didn’t seem to hurt him; but I guess winning the 
ski race gave him the big head. And a big head 
can wreck us Saturday!” . 

All the Spartans worried about Charley. Jack 
Vari Orden played well in left field. Earl was 
doing the same in right field. Everyone felt the 
team was fortunate to have them. But Charley! 
He edged from center field into left and right. 


Bob’s eyes were 


wide with surprise, 


in the dust. 


but he said, ‘‘Red’s 
the one to say. I'll 
play wherever he 
wants me.” 

“I want you right there,” 
Red said positively; and Cora- 
lee drew a long breath of relief. 
She was glad that Red was 
holding tight to his authority 
as captain; for no baseball team can possibly win 
if the players go in nine different directions in- 
stead of working together. 

At their next practice, Charley tried to change 
Red’s plans again so that he could bat fourth and 
would have more chances than anyone else to 


drive in runs. Coralee had Red’s written line-up; 
and when she refused to change it, Charley- 


stalked away to sulk and scowl. 

Coralee turned to David. “What's got into 
him?” she asked. ‘When we first knew him, he 
was an awful bully, but he got over \" :t. Now 
he's a regular boss!” 

“I don’t know,” David ac:aitted. .““He’s been 
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He ran forward and cut in on plays that belonged 
to the shortstop and the second baseman. He tried 
to play so much of the game that he bumped into 
other players, and sometimes he left the back of 
center field open and unguarded. 

Red protested, but Charley kept on. 


One evening after supper, Coralee complained 
to Red, “He doesn’t pay any attention to you! 
I wish we'd got someone else.” 

Red’s smile was one-sided and unhappy. “He 
spreads himself, all right. But just the same, he’s 
the best we can get. We'll probably be all right 
if Zip doesn’t find out he can score if his team 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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WOULD like to be a fairy clown 
And live up in the sky; 
Then I would do the funniest things 
Away, away up high. 


I would flip a silver star 

Into the shiny Dipper, 
And knock on the moon man’s door 
_ With my small, red slipper. 


I would toss a copper coin 
Into a glistening stream, 

Swing from a crystal trapeze bar 
Hooked on a bright moonbeam. 
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I would leapfrog stars to Venus, 

And turn cart wheels to Mars; 

Then on my nose I would juggle 
A dozen tiny stars. 


Chun | 


By Edojmilton 


Then tumble down the Milky Way; 
And when a new day came peeping, 
I would slip between two clouds 


a 


= And dream sweet dreams while sleeping. 
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Sto to uratch 


said, ‘““Wait a minute. Maybe 
I'd better let him speak for 
himself.” 

He went to the foot of the 
stairs and called. “Perry!” 

Mrs. Emery’s eyes met Susy’s, 
as the silence from above re- 
mained unbroken. 

“You won’t find him,” Gram 
said. ““He’s not there.” 

“Where is he?” Mr. Ordway 
asked. 

“He and my grandson Char- 
ley are on their way to Akron 
by this time.” 

“No!” Mr. Ordway swung 
round and looked at Susy with 
his keen, dark eyes. “Do you 
know something about this?” 
he asked her sternly. . 

“Yes, Daddy,” she said in 
a small voice. “Pidge told me 
to tell you, but I—I thought 
I'd let you have your breakfast 
first. Pidge and Chuck got up 
real early—before six o’clock— 
and started off.” 

“Chuck left a note,” said 
Gram grimly. “I thought he 
was still in bed until I read it.” 
“But—I don’t understand,” 


said Mr. Ordway. “Why did 


they want to do it that way? I 
would not have objected to 
Pidge’s going to the Soap Box 
Derby. I’d even have been glad 
to go myself and take him, but 
I thought he wasn’t interested. 
I’m glad to have him take an 
interest in such a widely known 


sports event. So, why the se- 


crecy ?” 

“They were going on busi- 
ness, I gather,” said Gram. And 
she told him the story of the 
telegram from Brad. 

Mr. Ordway was not so up- 
set as she had expected him to 
be; in fact, he seemed rather 
pleased and excited. 


Cheers for the Winner 


(Continued from page 9) 


“I must say,” he said, rub. 
bing his hands together, “I 
think it was pretty sporting of 
Pidge to go up there with Chuck 
to get things straightened out 
for Brad. Though I don’t doubt 
they could have done as well 
by appealing to the mayor here 
in Cornish.” 

“No,” Gram told him quick- 
ly, “they couldn’t.” And she 
told him of her suggestion that 
Chuck call the mayor and of 
the disappointing result. 

“T see.’” Mr. Ordway looked 
thoughtful. “I don’t wonder 
they think Brad’s racer is a pro- 
fessional job. It sure is a hum- 
dinger. I saw him race it here. 
Still—it looks as if someone 
has expressed doubts to the au- 
thorities there at Akron as to 
whether he made it unassisted. 
They may even have had a let- 
ter from someone. But who?” 

“T don’t know about that,” 
Gram broke in. “All I know 
is I’m responsible for Chuck 


while his parents are away.’ 


He’s too young to be riding all 
over creation with strangers. 
Hitchhiking! Humph! I think 
we ought to go after them, 
don’t you?” 

Gram noticed that Susy was 
watching her father anxiously 
as he stood, undecided, and that 


‘she looked relieved when he 


said slowly, “No. I’m for let- 


.ting them work this out their 


own way.” 

Gram rose to her impressive 
height. “I’m sorry,” she said. 
“I don’t agree with you. You 


‘can do as you like about your 


own son, of course, but I’m go- 
ing after Chuck. Hadn't you 
better think twice and come 
along, too?” 

Mr. Ordway shook his head. 
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“No. Frankly, I'm feeling kind. 


of pleased, Mrs. Emery. Maybe 
my boy has got the right stuff 
in him after all—since he is 
willing to go all that distance 
to set something straight for 
another boy. Sometimes I’ve 
wondered” 

“Could be wanting to see the 
races might have had some- 
thing to do with it,” Gram 
couldn’t resist saying. 

Mr. Ordway’s face fell. “I 
suppose so,” he said. “But I 
told Pidge I'd take him, and he 
didn’t seem too enthusiastic.” 

Gram wished she had not 
made that last remark. 


Susy watched her father as 
he came back into the living 
room after breakfast. He sat 
down heavily and spread the 
morning paper open before 
him. She felt she would like to 
comfort him after what Mrs. 
Emery had ‘said about Pidge— 
but after all, what could she 
say? It was not even the races 
that had persuaded Pidge to 
go so much as the bribe of 
Chuck’s bike. Her father was 
going to feel pretty bad when 
he found out about that. Well, 
she was not going to be the one 
to tell him—of that she was 
sure. She suddenly remembered 
that since her mother wasn’t 
here it was her job to make the 
beds and empty the waste- 
baskets. She would scurry up- 
stairs before Daddy took it into 
his head to ask her questions 
that might be hard to answer 
truthfully. 

She went into her brother's 
toom last. She made up the 
bed, and then went over to his 
wastebasket. It seemed unusual- 
ly full. Glancing in, she saw 
some torn scraps of paper. The 
typewriting on one of them 
leaped out at her. ‘Headquar- 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For food to keep 

Our bodies strong, 
Dear God, our thanks 
To You belong. 


ters, All-American Soap Box 
Derby, Akron, Ohio. Dear 
Sirs:” Susy dropped to her 
knees with a choked cry. She 
fished through the basket and 
came up with enough torn 
scraps to convince her that what 
she dreaded to learn was true. 
It was Pidge who had written 
a letter to the official board at 
Akron, accusing Brad of cheat- 
ing on his racer! 


She could not keep back the 
tears. She wanted to fling her- 
self on the floor by the bed and 
cry and cry. But her anger at 
Pidge soon dried up her tears. 
Red flags of color flew in her 
cheeks as she realized what a 
mean thing Pidge had done 
to Brad. No wonder he had 
not wanted to go to Akron! 
But why—why—she wondered, 
should he hate Brad so. It must 
be, as she had told Chuck, that 
he was simply jealous of some- 
one more clever than himself. 


Beneath the burning anger 
and shame Susy felt toward 
her brother, a fear began 
to take definite form—a fear 
that, afraid of being found out, 
Pidge would not go the whole 
way with Chuck. Perhaps even 
his desire for the bike would 
not be enough to make him 
carry out his bargain when he 
got closer to the scene of 
the trouble. Susy clinched her 
hands, and her eyes were 
troubled. She simply could not 
bear the shame if that hap- 
pened. She would never be 


able to forgive Pidge if Brad 
did not race—even if nobody 
but she herself knew it was he * 
who had written the letter. 


She could not just wait here 
until they got back to hear how 
things came out. She had to 
go—to be there in case Pidge 
did not keep his promise. She 
would—well, what would -she 
do? Would she really come 
right out and accuse Pidge of 
having stirred up all the trouble 
in the first place? She shivered, 
hoping it would not come to 
that; but even if it did, she had 
to be there to see things 
through. 

She thought of Chuck’s 
grandmother. She was a little 
afraid of this big, severe wom- 
an, but her desire to get to 
Akron was greater than her 
fear. She ran downstairs and 
spoke to her father. 


“Daddy,” she asked him 
breathlessly, “can I go to Akron 
with Chuck’s grandmother? If 
she'll take me—to the races?” 

Mr. Ordway looked at her, 
startled. 

“What! Now you want to go 
to the races, too? Why didn’t 
I hear something ‘about this 
earlier, and we would all have 
gone. I don’t care—if she'll 
take you. Call her up.” 


Susy ran to the telephone. 
She was gone only a minute; 
and when she returned, she 
was blinking back tears. 

“She's not going, after all,” 
she said. . 

“She’s not? What made her 
change her mind?” 

“Right after she got back 
from here, Mr. Blake, the man 
on the Herald-Tribune, called 
her. He is being sent to Akron 
to cover the race. He just got 
back last night from his vaca- 
tion, and the mayor had just 

(Continued on next page) 
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AM LARGE portion of the 
earth’s surface is moun- 
tainous, and we stamp collectors 
who like scenic designs on 
stamps can find a great many 
stamps picturing mountains. 

Sometimes people have to 
climb mountains because they 
have no other way of getting 
past this natural barrier and 
reaching the other side. Others 
climb mountains because they 
are trying to learn more about 
them—about the rocks that 
form them or about the min- 
erals found in them. 

Sometimes people climb 
mountains for the fun of it, 
and mountain-climbing is con- 
sidered great sport by those who 
enjoy such rugged activity. Last 
year, however, two men who 
were not climbing for fun but 
because they were seeking to 


Our ‘Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


NEW ZEALAND 
aa 


[PEACE } 


learn more about mountains 
conquered the highest mountain 
in the world, Mount Everest, 
which is in the Himalaya range 
along the border of India. 

On May 29, 1953, Edmund 
Hillary, a British scientist, and 
Tensing Norkay, a native guide, 
reached the peak. In honor of 
their achievement, the govern- 
ment of India issued two stamps 
picturing this lofty mountain 
which now towers 29,141 feet 


above sea level. 


Quite a number of countries 
have portrayed mountains in 
their stamp designs, and a group 
of such designs makes an attrac- 
tive page in a collection. 

The three designs that we il- 
lustrate are typical of mountain 


‘stamps. The Ceylon stamp pic- 


tures a mountain 7,360 feet 
high, called Adam's Peak. The 
New Zealand stamp pictures 
Mount Cook, 12,349 feet high, 
the highest peak i in the Southem 
Alps. The Philippine stamp, 


which is inscribed in Japanese 
characters, portrays the vol- 
canos Mount Mayon on the 
Philippine Islands and Mount 
Fuji in Japan. This stamp was 
issued by the Japanese govern- 
ment during the Japanese occu- 
pation of the Philippines. 


The United States has issued 
two handsome mountain 
stamps. One, issued in 1937, 
pictures Mount McKinley -in 
Alaska, 20,300 feet high. The 
other, issued in 1951, pictures 
the Mount of the Holy Cross in 
Colorado. Other United States 
stamps showing mountains in- 
clude the one-cent denomination 
issued in 1934, -picturing El 
Capitan in Yosemite National 

(Turn to inside back cover) — 


told him about their thinking 
Brad didn’t make his — racer 
all by himself. So Mr. Blake 
wanted to take Chuck and 
Pidge along with him.” 

“But they've been gone a 
couple of hours.” 

“I know it, but she said he’s 
going to keep an eye out for 
them on the way; and he said 
he’d bring them back O.K. to- 
morrow. Mrs. Emery said she 
was afraid Chuck’s father’s 
car would hardly hold together 
for the trip, anyhow, so she’s 
glad she doesn’t have to go.” 


Two big tears slid down Susy’s 
cheeks. 

Mr. Ordway jumped to his 
feet. 

“Now, don’t cry, Susy. If. it 
means that much to you to go, 
I'll take you. I’ve been pretty 
eager to go myself. Go get 
your stuff together, and we'll 
start right away.” 

“Oh, goody, Daddy!” Susy 
paused just long enough to 
throw her arms around his neck 


and give him a hug that nearly, 


strangled him. Then she darted 
upstairs and into her room. She 


changed into a clean pink dress 
and tied a matching ribbon 
around her curls. Then she 
packed her small suitcase, her 
heart pounding with excite- 
ment. Now she was ready for 
the trip! But the last thing she 
did was to go into Pidge’s room 
and. take his wastebasket down 
to the cellar. There she put the 
scraps of paper into the fur- 
nace, poking them down. under 
the other rubbish so when 
Daddy burned it, he would not 
see the letter Pidge had written. 
(To be continued) 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Ambrosia Salad 


2 bananas, sliced 
3/4, cup diced oranges 
Y/ cup seedless grapes 


1/4, cup chopped dates 
14 cup moist grated coconut 
3 tablespoons lemon juice 


“ones. let’s make something cool today, not light the 
oven or anything,” Susan said. 

“Oh, yes!” Anne and Larry agreed. “We're roasting as it is!” 

“How about a chilled salad?” Mrs. White asked. 

“Yum. What's in it?” Larry asked. 

“It’s called ambrosia salad,” Anne said as they read the recipe. 

“The utensils we'll use are a sharp knife, a measuring cup, a 
juicer, measuring spoons, a bowl, and a large spoon.” 

“Tl slice bananas and dice oranges,” Larry volunteered. 

“And I'll measure 14 cup of grapes and chop 14 cup of dates,” 
Anne said. 

“Tl squeeze the lemon juice and measure out the coconut,” 
Susan offered. 

“My goodness, such eager children—the salad will be made in 
no time!’’ Mrs. White exclaimed. 

“When you've finished chopping and measuring, we will 
combine the fruits in this bowl. Then we will sprinkle with lemon 
juice and chill. 


“Just before the salad is served, you may whip cream to put 


on it if you want to. This makes it very good. Do you remember 


how?” 

“Yes, Mrs. White. You whip it with a rotary beater until it 
begins to get stiff, and then add a spoonful of sugar and whip 
until it stands in peaks,” Anne explained. — 

“What do we do with all of this coconut?” Larry asked. 

“Well, you serve the salad on a nice crisp lettuce leaf, and 
sprinkle the coconut on top.” 

“I’m going to ask Mother if I can make ambrosia salad for 
our dinner tonight,” Anne said. 

“And, Mother, may I make a salad for tonight, too?” 

“Yes, Dear, I think so. And, children, always remember that 
the most attractive salads are simple, and casually arranged. Salad 
ingredients should be handled lightly, tossed rather than stirred.” 


“Ambrosia salad sure jg 
pretty, Mrs. White. Hope itl 
taste good, too,” Larry said, 

Mrs. White laughed. 
promise that it will taste very 
good, Larry.” 


One Leader Too 
Many 


(Continued from page 17) 


knocks them into the back of 
center field.” 

Saturday was bright, and the 
crowd at the fairgrounds was 
bigger than usual. The Spartans 
finished four innings with a 
score of five to three in their 
favor; and Coralee coached be- 
tween home and first base in 
high spirits. But in the fifth in- 
ning, Kegs sprained his ankle 
and had to be helped off the 
field. 

Coralee was trembling as she 
went in as substitute. The balls 
that came to second base were 
usually swift and hard. When 
she played there, she was never 
ready for them. She supposed 
she was really afsaid of them. 
She wanted to tell Red she 
could not play second base, but 
he was the captain, and he had 
called her in. Still, if she let 
him know how she felt, it 
might not be trying to take 
away his authority. She would 
only be making a suggestion. 

“Red,” she said softly as she 
passed him on her way to sec- 
ond base, “don’t you want me 
in the field? Don’t you want to 
move in someone else? The fast 
ones will go right through me,” 

He did not seem to hear het. 
The game went on. Every time 
the bat and the ball met, Cora- 
lee braced herself. No swift 
ones came her way. Then Zip 
knocked a short high one that 
would fall just behind second 
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‘base. She backed under it. She 


was ready to let it fall in her 
mitt when something struck her 
between the shoulders. It lifted 
her off her feet and shot her 
through the air. She came down 
behind Red, sprawled in the 
dust. Her jeans were torn, and 
her knee stung where the skin 
was rubbed off. Her eyes stung, 
too, with pain and anger. She 
scrambled up and ran back to 
second base. Charley was stand- 
ing there, gaping. He had run 
in behind her and thrown her 
off balance, so she had missed 
Zip’s ball; and then Charley 
had missed it, too. Zip’s Slug- 
gers were making runs. No 
one could stop them before two 
of them reached home. 


Red called time out. He 
stalked over to Coralee at sec- 
ond base, while Charley trotted 
back to center field. 

“Hurt?” Red asked her. 

“No,” she said. “But now 
I've got a chance, don’t. you 
think I'd do better in the out- 
field? I'll play wherever you 
say, of course, but——” 

“Come on,” he said bluntly; 
and while the crowd in the 
bleachers. waited, laughing and 
booing and catcalling, he strode 
toward Charley. Coralee fol- 
lowed, wondering what he was 
going to do. Charley came slow- 
ly forward. He was hotly 
flushed and embarrassed. He 
knew he had overplayed his 
position; and having missed 
the ball, he knew he was re- 
sponsible for the two runs that 
had tied the score. 

“I'm making some changes,” 
Red said. 

“Want me on_ second?” 
Charley asked eagerly. “I'd like 
it better.” 

“No,” said Red. “I’m putting 
Jack on second and Coralee in 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Rain Capes and 


Scarves 


By M. Mable Lunz 


A PLASTIC carrot bag is just the right size to make a rain cape 
for your favorite character doll, and a plastic apple or potato 
bag will make one for a larger doll. 

To make a cape, lay the bag flat and cut it open on one side 
from the bottom to the top. Put the bag over the doll’s head, with 
the cut edge toward the front. Thread a needle and make a row of 
basting stitches around the bag at the doll’s neck. Pull the thread 
until the two edges of the bag just meet under the doll’s chin. 
Fasten the thread. Fold or roll back the front edge of the hood 
around the doll’s face. 


Cut a piece of ribbon about twenty inches long for the char- 
acter doll’s cape or about twenty-four inches long for the larger 
doll’s. Place the center of the piece of ribbon at the center of the 
back of the neck over the basting thread, pin the ribbon at each 
side of the front of the neck where the basting thread ends, sew 
the ribbon down, and remove the pins. 


Cut off the bottom of the 
cape to the right length, and 
dolly’s rain cape is ready to be 
worn. 

To make matching rain 
scarves for you and Mother, cut 
a twenty-four inch square of 
transparent plastic material, 
Fold it with two opposite cor. 
ners together, to make a tti- 
angle. Cut along the fold. The 
edges may be trimmed with 
pinking sheats or left straight, 

Trim the two short edges of 
the triangle with a simple flow- 
er design or a dot-and-dash pat- 
tern by daubing with nail pol- 
ish. See illustration. 


One Leader Too 
Many 
(Continued from page 25) 


left field. And I want you to 
play your own position and 
stop playing the whole field!” 

Charley jerked off his glove. 
He threw it on the ground and 
jumped on it. Coralee was 
afraid he was going to stamp 
off the diamond, and leave the 
Spartan team short a player. 

She said earnestly, “We've 
each got one job to do, Charley; 
and we've got to work together. 
Red’s our captain. If we dont 
dc what he says, we'll all be 
running over each other and 
knocking ourselves out.” 

Charley stopped jumping on 
his glove. He stared down at 
Coralee with a look of apology 
in his pale blue eyes. 

‘You ain’t mad at me, Corie?” 
he asked. “I didn’t mean to 
shove you. I just thought—" 

“You thought I'd miss Zip’s 
ball and you'd get it and put 
him out,” she said quietly. 
“O.K.; I'm not much good at 
baseball; but you've all got 
let me do the best I can wher 
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ever Red puts me. You can't 
play my position and yours, 


Charley looked at her won-, 
deringly. He shifted on his big 
feet. 

“You got something, Corie,” 
he said huskily; and to Red he 
said, “I won't hog the game any 
more. I'll tend to my business, 
and it’s center field.” 


Charley kept his word. He 
stayed in center field and played 
a good game. Coralee took left 
field and did the best she could 
for the Spartans. She missed 
one pickup, but caught two 
flies that went high enough to 
look like specks in the sky. 
When the game ended, she 
limped in, smiling happily; for 
the Spartans had put a winning 
team on the field. The score 
was ten to seven in their favor! 
The prize money was theirs, 
and the Roost would have a 
new door. Besides, there was 
Charley with his arm across 
Red’s shoulders saying, “You 
made a good captain, and I’m 
glad you bawled me out— 
knocking Coralee around be- 
cause I thought I was the only 
player on the team. Just one 
leader too many, I'd say!” 


Vegetable Garden 


(Continued from page 13) 


take me and eat me pretty soon, 
everyone will be calling me a 
fathead. 

CABBAGE: Me, too. 

BEET: I must say everyone is 
getting big. 

CORN: I see the farmer. He’s 
coming. 

ONION: Boo, hoo, hoo. 
CARROT: Now what are you 
crying about ? 
ONION: I hate to see people 
cry, and when the farmer’s wife 
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Bench for Dolly's 


By M. Mable Lunz 


Patio 


“ 


4 
4 


glue back | 


glue sear 


2 


bench back 
Fug. 1 
bench seat 


Bh eae a pattern from illustration. Then trace on three-eighths 
inch scrap wood. Cut out with a jig saw or coping saw. Smooth 
all the edges with sandpaper. Glue the seat and the back together 
with iron glue. Put seat and back on side sections as indicated in 
Figure 2. Let the glue dry thoroughly. 

Put one coat of shellac or wood filler and two coats of white 
paint on your bench. Be sure to let each coat of shellac or paint dry 


before putting on another. 


If you want a larger bench, double or triple your measurements 


and enlarge your pattern. 


els me, she'll cry. 

WATERMELON: Don’t cry. 
Just think of the good flavor 
you make. 

FARMER: My, but all you 
vegetables are big. I’m sure 
you'll taste fine. 

RADISH: Oh, we will, to be 


sure. 
FARMER: I'm terribly proud of 


you all; in fact, I think I'll take 
you to the fair. 

ALL (together): Do you really 
mean it? 

FARMER: By all means; and : 
I'll take more prizes than any- - 
one else. 

(Farmer carries all the vege- 
tables off stage in a wheelbar- 
row ) 
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E RECEIVE many letters 

from boys and girls tell- 
ing us what their pets are and 
what tricks they can do. We 
feel sure that some of you have 
spent much time in training 
your pet to respond to a com- 
mand. If you are fortunate 
enough to have more than one 
pet, we hope you have trained 
them to be considerate of one 
another so that they get along 
well together. Some pets s¢em 


at Can Yo 


ur Pet 


very polite while others are not 
so nice. 

We are expecting a flood of 
happy, interesting letters about 
the things you have observed in 
your pets. Send your letters to 


‘WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, 


Missouri. Be sure to give your 
name, age, and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a colt for 
a pet, and her name is Honey. The 
reason I named her Honey was be- 
cause she is a palomino and is the 
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color of honey. When I open the 
door, she neighs to me and seems 
to say, “I want some grain.” 
—David Wetmore. 


Dear Editor: 1 am writing about 
my pet parakeet, Petey. I have had 
him seven months. He can talk a 
little; he will sit on your shoulders 
or on your head. He has a little 
gold bell and a little green bell 
that I ring if I want him to come 
to me.—Kathleen Lucier. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pretty green 
parakeet whose name is Pinky. He 
does many funny little things. He 
plays with my grandpa’s napkin 
ring and holds it in his claws and 
rolls over on his back just like a 
dog. He likes to play with a 
Thermos bottle cap. He gets’ in- 
side of it and makes it roll all 
around the table. Best of all, he 
likes to sit on people’s shoes and 
pick at the shoelaces.—Kenny Scott. 


Dear Editor: 1 am a little gitl 
seven years old, and I enjoy my 
Wee WispoM very much. 

I want to tell you about my pet 
cat. His name is Jamie, and he is 
yellow all over. [| got him when 
he was about six weeks old. He 
is now nine months old. Everyone 
says he is the biggest cat they have 
ever seen. He will stand up on his 
hind feet and beg for his food. | 
love him very much.—Lou Anne 
Jobnson. 


Humble Men 


‘(Continued from page 15) 


Tarsus was Saul’s boyhood 
home. There he was received 
kindly. He preached Jesus 
among friends; many believed 
and accepted the new faith. 
Later, Saul’s name was changed 
to Paul, and he became the 
greatest teacher of his time. 
Many people think he was the 
greatest teacher since Jesus. 
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Bees 


Window Crossword 


See if you can complete the 
eight missing three-letter words 


By Boris Randolph 


in the Window Crossword 


puzzle. 

DOWN 
1. Just made. 
2. A small round spot. 
6. A shooting iron. 


=7. Wet dirt. 
3. Right this minute. 
4. Five times two. 
Where Is Our Home? 
By Nell Dunkin 


Can you put these birds in the right nest? 


1, Robin a. On the ground 
2. Bluebird b. Ina clay bank 
3. Owl c. In tree branches 
4, Meadow Lark d. Hanging on a tree 
5. Oriole e. Under the eaves of a barn 
6. Kingfisher f. In a single-room birdhouse 
7. Brown Thrasher g. On a tree limb 
8. Ruby-throated Hummingbird . h. In a hollow tree 
9. Swallow i. In a many-room birdhouse 
10. Purple Martin j. In bushes 
White Coat Trees to Find 
By Naida Dickson By Lois Snelling 
In the group of letters below can 
pana cont : you find y different trees? To 
‘That's worn in travel spell the words, you may begin with 
O’er rails and roads any letter in the group. You may 
Of oil and gravel. move up or down, backward or 
I'm clean and white— forward, or diagonally, but do not 
‘ skip a letter. 
“i furs or f 2% EM R P 
your words, L U S 
Your cards, your bills! 
What am I? 
AUGUST, 1954 


Hiding Food 
By Naida Dickson 
I hide inside my tight, brown box 
Till, pounded hard and beaten, 
It breaks apart and lets me out; 
And, in a flash, I’m eaten! 
? 
What am I? iN 


(The following riddles were sent 
in by Wee Wisdom readers) 


Arthur Who? 


By Susan Cannatta (10 years) 
Cromwell, Conn. 


We had a very cold morning here 
last Saturday. Arthur was very low, 
but he is all right now. Who is 
Arthur? 


Scrambled Animal Names 
By Carole Fix (9 years) 
Edgerton, Ohio 

Unscramble these letters to find 
the names of ten animals. 
dkwuhococ 6. figearf 
7. lwfo 
ykmeno 8. boanbo 
tycoeo 9. micae 
vlisrexfo 10. acpkeoc 


Riddle 
By Diana Hotchkiss (9 years) 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 


In what way is a fashionable lady 
different from a soldier? 


Riddles 
By Eula Falkins (11 years) 
Corinth, Ont., Canada 


caterpillar i is turned into 
a butterfly, what is a cow turned 
into? 

2. What has holes in it and can 
still hold water? 


What Man Was This? 


By Overa Johnson (10 years) 
Siler City, N.C. 


His first letter’s in joke but not in 
fun; 

His next is in walk but not in run; 

His next is in cat but not in rat; 

His next is in John but not in 
James; 

His last is in bit but not in cup. 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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Good Words 


Booster 


Club 


KS Dear Boys and Girls: 

: It is said that our words are the music of our minds. What kind of 
music are we making? God is our help in thinking kind, loving thoughts 
so that our words will be kind and leviig-the very best music in the 
whole, wide world! 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls think good thoughts, speak good words, and do good deeds. Thou- 
sands of boys and girls from all over the world are now members of this 
club. If you are not already a member but would like to become one, write 
to Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for 
an application blank. 

Many Boosters find that singing this golden rule song helps them to 
live the Good Words Booster Club way. You can sing these words to the 
tune of “Battle Hymn of the Republic’’: 

I do unto others as I’d have them do to me, 
I do unto others as I’d have them do to me, 
I do unto others as I’d have them do to me, 


And if I can, I do it first. 


Chorus: 


I try to do the golden rule way, 
I like to do the golden rule way, 
It’s fun to do the golden rule way, 


For it brings happiness. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: It has been a long 
time since I wrote to you. I have 
some news I want to tell you. It is 

d news to begin with, but not 
so good at the end. Last Christmas 
Eve, I was wondering what Santa 
Claus was going to bring me. I 
went to bed early and went to sleep. 
I was excited the next morning, and 
I ran into the hall, and what did I 
find—a bicycle. Daddy and I had 
a good time that day. But the next 
day while Daddy was cutting wood 
with the tractor, he cut his hand. 
He was in the hospital for ten days, 
but he can use his hand fairly well 
now. I think of you and the club 
members often.—Pullen. 


The very end of your story, 
Pullen, makes us happy, be- 
cause we know that God’s lov- 


ing presence within your fa- 
ther’s body temple is blessing 
and healing him in every way. 
We think of you, too, and are 
glad that you are a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club. 


& 


Dear Barbara: 1 am glad to be 
a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. I love to hear the 
motto: Love never faileth. I am 
trying to think only good thoughts 
toward all people. 

The Prayer of Faith says: “God 
is my health, I can’t be sick.” Once 
I did not feel well, and I repeated 
that line. And believe it or not, I 
got better.—William. 


I do believe it, William, be- 


cause God’s” loving presence 
dwells within you and does heal 
you when you turn to Him with 
all your thoughts—with all 
your faith. 


Dear Barbara: One day 1 wore 
my club pin and club colors. I met 
my girl friend, and she asked me if 
I was a member of some dub, 
When I told her that I was a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club, she asked me what the pin 
and colors meant. 

The club colors, as you know, 
are yellow, red, and blue. I told her 
that yellow represents wisdom, red 
represents life, and blue represents 
honesty. 

The club pin, on which is en- 
graved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys, reminds me to see 
only good, hear dnly good, and 
speak only good. 

My friend asked some more 
questions and then said that it all 
sounded very interesting. I believe 
that she will join the club.—Joanne 
(Canada). 


We hope that your friend 
will decide to become a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club. You explained the mean- 
ing of the club pin and colors 
very clearly, Joanne. 


ae: 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 think I 
shall enjoy being a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club. I am 
starting my third year of receiving 
Wee Wispom, and I should enjoy 
starting this third year differently 
by becoming a member of the 


Good Words Booster Club. Also, 


please send me the Good Words 
WEE WISDOM 
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Booster Club pin.—Riley. 


We are happy for you to be- 
come a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club. The club 
in is on its way to you, Riley, 
and it will help you to remem- 
ber to see only good, hear only 
good, and speak only good. 


Dear Barbara: 1 would like to 
join the Good Words Booster Club. 
| want to know how to play the air- 

lane game. Please write back. 
—Robert (Canada). 


When we play the airplane 
game, Robert, we remember 
that the planes are the words 
we speak and the passengers 
are the thoughts that we send 
with our words. We have writ- 
ten a special letter to you tell- 
ing you how to play this game 
and inclosing an application 
form. We hope you will join 
our club. 


Dear Barbara: 1 should appre- 
ciate it very much if you would 
give my name to Silent Unity, be- 
cause I would like to become a bet- 
ter Christian. You see, I know how 
itcan help me and others about me 
when I do what is right and good. 
Also, I should like to join the Good 
Words Booster Club. 

I like WEE Wisbom very much, 
for it always gives a bit about God 
in every story. I'd like to share 
this idea with others. From my last 
Wee Wispom I cut out the Magic 
Pillow verses for each day and 
paw them on my wall. In each 
ollowing issue of WEE WisDoM, 
I'll look for a Magic Pillow verse 
that suits me better for that time. 
If I do not find one, I'll leave the 
verse I have on the wall until I do 
find a better one.—Jeanne. 


Thank you, Jeanne, for shar- 
ing your plan for using the 
Magic Pillow verses with us. It 
seems to be such a good, help- 
ful plan! We welcome you into 
our Good Words Booster Club, 
and have given your request for 
Prayers to Silent Unity. We 
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shall be praying with you and 
remembering that God loves 
you and is your help in evéry 


need. 


Dear Barbara: 1 was very glad 
when. I got my Booster Club pin, 
and I wear it nearly every day. The 
first day I wore my pin to school, 
several children wanted to know 
what it meant, and I explained it to 
them. Then I read your letter, the 
club rules, the pledge, the motto, 
and the colors to the class. They 
liked it very much, and so did my 
teacher. 

My teacher said that if everyone 
followed these rules we would have 
love and peace all the time. I am 
sure that my pin helps me in all 
that I do. 

I know all of The Prayer of 
Faith, and I am learning the club 
pledge. I’m sure that everyone 
loves to be in the Booster Club, 
and I am sure that God does an- 
swer our prayers.—Tess. 


Yes, Tess, every prayer is 
heard and every prayer is an- 
swered. If our prayers are not 
always answered in just the way 
we had planned for them to be, 
we remember that God’s plans 
are better than ours. We know 
that God has planned to give 
us more good than we can 
know or ask for, and we pray 
to understand God's plan and 
to receive greater good. 


Dear Barbara: 1 always seem to 
spoil a party. On my birthday I 
cried because one of my favorite 
friends did not win any prizes. At 
my daddy’s birthday party, I cried 
because we were playing an easy 
game and then started playing a 
hard one. I know that parties are 
lots of fun if I do not get unreason- 
able. My brother is going to have 
a party, and I do not want to spoil 
it—Mary. 

This great longing in your 
heart, Mary, to add joy to your 
brother’s party is really God 
telling you that you can do it. 
As you talk to God and listen 


to Him in prayer, you will 
know how to add joy—how to 
be loving and kind, cheerful 
and happy at this party and at 
all parties. God loves you and 
is your perfect partner in doing 
all good things. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Hans-Jurgen Fischer (12), An- 
tere-Haupt Str. 16, Hockenheim, 
Germany, U. S. Zone; Samuel Wil- 
son (12), Methodist School, P. O. 
Box.7, Abura Dunkwa, Gold Coast, 
West Africa; Margaret Clarke 
(12), Old Harry, Magdalen Is- 
lands, Que., Canada; Stella Rose 
Barrell (12), Prior's Heath, Kiln- 
down, Cranbrook, Kent, England; 
Patricia Elizabeth Petinaud (12), 8 
Watson Ave., Cross Roads P. O., 
Jamaica, British West Indies; Lotar 
Schrankler (12), Siedlung 17, 
Hockenheim, Germany, U. S. Zone; 
Elizabeth McGreevy (10), 201 
Crossloan Rd., Govan, Glasgow, 
Scotland; Daun Attwood (9), 20 
Humber Pk., Corner Brook, New- 
foundland, Canada; Hazel Forster 
(8), Rear 168 Denman St., Rad- 
ford, Nottingham, England; 
Stephen Bennett (12), 9/14/18 
Gordon St., Saint Pancras, London, 
W C 1, England; Richard Longuay 
(8), LeRay Street Rd., Watertown, 
N. Y.; Nancy Dickelman (9), 
3007 E. Overlook Rd., Cleveland 
Heights 18, Ohio; Peggy Sharp 
(10), Box 544, McLean, Tex.; 
Totty Spragens (10), 3332 Vic- 
toria Ave., Lafayette, Calif.; Ken- 
neth Newhams (10), 508 Due- 
quesne, Pittsburgh 16, Pa.; James 
Richard Curry (11), Kilmarnock, 
Va.;. Judy Fleming (11), Rte. 2, 
Box 440; Chehalis, Wash.; Jan 
Brion (12), 610 E. Chevy Chase 
Dr., Glendale 5, Calif.; Shirley 
Crouch (12), 4 Kissane Pl., Rut- 
land, Vt. - 
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The Desert 
By Kent Bewley (10 years) 
Greeneville, Tenn. 


Out on the desert where the sun 
is ablaze— 

That’s where the nomad always 
stays. 

He lives in a tent on the desert sand 

And wanders around in this hot, 
dry land. 

His robe is loose and long and 
wide, 

And he leads a camel by his side 

To carry his heavy load around 

Until an oasis can be found. 

An oasis is always fresh and green, 

And the spring water is good and 
clean. 


The Fair 
By Marilyn Holcomb (10 years) 
Jackson, Mich. 


We went to the fair 

And had a lot of fun 
Eating cotton candy 

And chewing bubble gum. 


We rode on the roller coaster— 
Just a little one— 

And also on the Ferris wheel. 
That was lots of fun! 


& 


Summer 
By Dorothy Hindon (12 years) 
Washington, D.C. 


Summer is a fairy that 
Is always dancing round, 
Casting her magic spell 
Above and on the ground. 
With fluffy clouds like 
Dancers in white, 
And flowers below 
Making everything bright, 
The babbling brook that 
Is laughing all the time, 
With her cpg like 
Giggles all in rhyme. 


Summer 
By Lynn Dean Wilson (11 years) 
Bremen, Kans. 


In summer I like to ride my bike; 
I also like to take a hike; 

I like to swim in the pool 
Where it is plenty cool. 

I like to go to see my friends, 
But I don’t like to feed the hens. 


& 


August 
By Patty Nell Shaver (8 years) 
Plain Dealing, La. 


August is very hot, 

And it rains a little, too; 
But the sun shines a lot, 

And is looking down at you. 


I was born in August 
Early in the morn; 

My folks made an awful fuss 
The day that I was born. 


I'd like to have a birthday party 
With many a pretty thing; 

But most of all 
I'd like a birthstone ring. 


& 


The Fish and Me 


By Rachel Goldberg (10 years) 
Silver Spring, Md. 


All the fishes in the sea 

Will come up and look at me. 
They will say, “How do you do?” 
I will say, ‘I’m fine. How are you?” 


The Rabbit 
By Peggy Ann Youngs (8 years) 
Racine, Wis. 
I saw a little rabbit 
Sitting in the way; 


I gave him a carrot 
And said good day! 


The Four-Leaf Clover 
By Martha Grace Hays (8 years) 
Munster, Ind. 


Once there was a little four-leaf 
clover named Jolly. He was always 
happy. But one day he became sad 
because all the boys and girls had 
to move to another town. The boys 
and girls were sad, too. - 

The day after they left Jolly was 
happy, for the man who came to 
take care of the land loved Jolly 
very much. He watered Jolly every 
day. Jolly still loved boys and girls, 
but he had to get used to the man. 

The man knew Jolly loved y° 
and girls, so he was going to do 
something about it. He told alf the 
boys and girls that they could come 
back. All the boys and girls came 
back, and the man stayed, too. 

One night Jolly felt awful bad. 
He called the man. 

The man came out and said, 
“What do you want?” 

Jolly said, “I am sick.” 

“Poor little Jolly,” said the man, 

The man gave him some water. 
Jolly felt better. 

“Oh, thank you!” said Jolly. 
“You are very kind.” 

“Thank you,” said the man. 

Jolly said, “You and the boys 
and girls are good friends. It is 
good to be a friend.” 

When morning came, all the 
boys and girls came out 
watered Jolly. Jolly drank and 
drank. All the boys and girls had 
pop, and they drank and drank, 

olly was never sad again. 


The Sky | 
By Lynne Chermak (7 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
The sky is full of many things— 
A buzzing bee, a bird that sings. 


I love to see the clouds go by, 
And watch the beauty of the sky. 
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One Dark Night 


By Susan Stevens Smart 
(11 years) 
Kingston, R.I. 


One night I went out to get my 
dog; 
He was barking away at a cat. 
From the sounds that I heard, 
I nearly went deaf; 
The two were having a spat. 


I followed the noise that my bark- 
ing dog made— 
His barks and the noise of his 
feet. 
I finally came to the scene of the 
fight; 
‘Twas around a car parked on 
the street. 


My dog was running around and 
around 
With his head poked under the 
car, 
When all of a sudden I knew ’twas 
a fact: 
He was outwitted by far. 


I was standing beside the car on 
the street 
Plugging my ears to the din 
When I heard such a hiss right be- 
side me 
That I nearly jumped out of my 
skin. 


There was the cat sitting so still, 
Upon the bumper so wide; 
My dog was running around and 
around, 
Barking fit to be tied. 


Then the cat decided to run 
So very brave was he; 
I grabbed my dog, brought him 
into the house, ; 
Then breathed a sigh of “Oh, 


whee!” 


My Telephone 


By Jana Paterson (11 years) 
Trenton, N.J. 


I have a little telephone; 

It's black as black can be. 

And when | dial a number, 

It makes it ring for me. 

It helps me talk to people 

On the other side of town; 

And when I want to call someone, 
It never lets me down. ; 
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Editor’s Note 
What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for January, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 

“My Life,” sent in by Ward 
Plummer, published in March 
WEE WISDOM, was an excerpt 
from a poem written by Emily 


Dickinson. 


To Mother! 
By Bob Taylor (11 _— 
Grangeville, Idaho 


Here’s to Mother, 
Who is so dear, 
Who takes good care 
Of me all year. 


And here’s to Mother, 
Who is so. kind; 

Not another one like her 
Could I ever find! 


Here’s to Mother, 
Whom I love so well; 

For she has been patient 
And very swell! 


The Four Seasons 
By Annabelle Lee Parker 
(11 years) 
Wauseon, Ohio 


Spring, summer, fall, and winter— 
ose are the four seasons. 

They are all a lot of fun; 

Here are a few reasons. 


In spring I watch the birdies 
Flying around their nest; 
But gayly colored flowers 
Are what I like the best. 


The next in line is summer— 
It is very dry and hot; 

We pick all of the berries, 
And play softball a lot. 


Then in fall we'll rake the leaves; 
We'll play in them awhile. 

Mom is baking pumpkin pies; 
Dad’s corn is in a pile. 


Winter is the season best; 

We slide and skate around. 
Though winter is very cold, 
It’s lots of fun I’ve found. 


4 

A Froggy and His Friend 

By Stephen Paul Brown (6 years) 
Raymond, Wash. 


A little green froggy went hopping 
along; 

He met a fat beetle who sang hima . 
song. 

The froggy said, “Thank you!” 

The beetle flew on, 

Singing his song. 

My Puppy 
By Jimmie Carpenter (5 years) 
Hampton, Iowa 


I have a little puppy; 
Her name is Cuddles, 
And when I let her out, 
She jumps in the puddles. 


My Morning Prayer 
By Linda Spiers (10 years) 
Bonneau, SC. 


At dawn-when I waken, I love 
to have a talk with God. I thank 
Him for our good schools and 
churches and for all the boys and 
girls. I always ask a blessing on 
each and every one for the new day. 
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THIS IS 
PENNY 
Designed by Joan Hanssen 
(12 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstalt 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 22) 


Park; the eight-cent, picturing 
the Great White Throne in 
Zion National Park in Utah; 
the nine-cent, picturing Mount 
Rockwell in Glacier National 
Park in Montana; and the ten- 
cent, showing the Great Smoky 
Mountains in North Carolina. 
The following countries have 
issued One Or more especially 
attractive mountain stamps: 
Canada, Switzerland, Mexico, 
Bolivia, Chile, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Ecuador. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Window Crossword 


DOWN 
1. New. 2. Dot. 6. Gun. 7. Mud. 


ACROSS 
3. Now. 4. Ten. 5. Dog. 7. Mad. 


Where Is Our Home? 
EER g. 9. 10. i. 


White Coat 


An envelope. 


Trees to Find 
1. Elm. 2. Oak. 3. Locust: 4. Ash. 
5. Spruce. 


Hiding Food 
A nut meat. 
Arthur Who? 


Arthur Mometer (Our ther- 
mometer) . 


Scrambled Animal Names 
1, Woodchuck. 2. Elephant. 3. 
Monkey. 4. Coyote. 5. Silver Fox. 


6. Giraffe. 7. Wolf. 8. Baboon. 9. - 


Camel. 10. Peacock. 


Riddle 


One faces the powder and the 
other powders the face. 


Riddles 
1. Pasture. 2. A sponge. 


What Man Was This? 
Jacob. 


You/ 


There ’s No Magazine Like You! 


If you are in your teens, you will 4%’ want 
a subscription to You magazine. All the material in 


the magazine is chosen to suit the needs and tastes 


of young people, so that it will be useful to them 


in their daily life. 
You will help you to win friends. It will help you 


to do well in your studies as they become more and 


‘more advanced. It will help you to excel in many 


school actiyities and to do things you never knew 


you could. You can help you do all this because it 


teaches re you to have faith in the God- 


given power that is within you. 


You magazine contains fascinating, up-to-date 


stories; articles about 


ws \ Ze 


prominent people 
S\ 
and how they have achieved success; inspiring poems; 


fine photographs; and many feature departments. 
You will find a great deal of enjoyment %* jt and 


OK? 
practical help in each copy of You. A year’s sub- 


\ 


scription— 


12 issues—is priced at $1. 


The Magazine for Young People 
LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


“Editor Jane Palmer and I have just finished proofreading the stories for your 
September WEE WISDOM. When she finds a letter or word that is out of place, 
I put ink on my front paws and walk across the error, and she writes in the correc- 
tion. Working together makes the work go fast. 

“I know you will like the September stories. One of them—‘ “Big Shot,”’ by 
Adele Haberlein—tells about a boy who enters school in a new town. He is deter- 


mined to become well known and popular, but he starts trying to achieve his goal in _ 


the wrong way. Fortunately, some things happen that open his eyes. 

“Another story in the September issue is called ‘Birthday Apron.’ Written by 
Grace Martin, it is about Jean who is having her tenth birthday party, Paula who is 
a displaced person, and Ruth who is jealous. I know you will want to know what 
happens at Jean’s party. 

“Of course, the September WEE WISDOM also has other stories, poems, and 
features. Don’t miss it, and remember WEE WISDOM makes a very special gift 
for any of your schoolmates and friends. A year’s subscription is just $2.” 


(His mark) 


Lee's Summit, Missouri 
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